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At Woodstock stringent precautions were taken to prevent
a rescue or any secret communication with the outside world.
Every night a troop of soldiers watched on a hill outside, while
nothing could be received, nor anyone enter the house, without
Bedingfield's permission. The ladies and servants were limited
in number and carefully chosen. Mary herself gave order that
one of them should be removed, an order which made Elizabeth
sulk. The 'Mother of the Maids' was recruited from the
Queen's own ladies, and Kate Ashley - we may be sure - was
kept at a safe distance. As Cofferer, Thomas Parry had to arrange
for the feeding and paying of the household, but was not
allowed to stay in the house. The Council intended that he
should retire altogether from the neighbourhood, but he estab-
lished himself at the sign of the Bull in Woodstock and added
a new terror to Bedingfield's life with the .daily corning and
going of men, some of them in his own livery, and others
servants of his mistress, in number out of ail proportion to the
conduct of his business. The sign of the Bull, in fact, became a
barely disguised headquarters for Elizabeth's friends. Young
Francis Verney was there, of whom Bedingfield wrote,f If there
be any practice of ill within all England, this Verney is privy to
it.' Elizabeth and her servants were altogether too effervescent
a company for the slow wit of her custodian.

Sir Henry was excessively honest, excessively unimaginative,
excessively mistrustful of himself. 'This great lady5 - for so he
found himself writing of her - with her hundred moods and
subtle incessant attempts to wring some new concession from
him, just left him bewildered. Instinctively he held to his in-
structions with bull-dog tenacity, refusing to dot an fii' of them
without writing first to the Council. Parry sent in a volume of
Cicero and a Latin version of the Psalms for his mistress: the
Council had to be asked if she might have them. She herself
wanted an English Bible: Bedingfield offered her Cicero and the
Psalms to be going on with, while he wrote to London about
the Bible. Life for Elizabeth became an odd tussle with this
bucolic obstinacy, and through it - for, as she no doubt guessed,
Bedingfield was painfully faithful in his reports to the Council -